CHAPTER  V

The Ganges-Satiej Watershed

THE last days of June found the party on its way down the
Gangotri gorge, between mountains which hid their snowy
heads under a pall of impenetrable mist. Nature, which still
slumbered when we had passed upward five weeks earlier, was
fully awakened now. The woods were gay in their mantle of
young leaves. We had to push our way through thickets of pink
ramblers which barred the gaps between the huge birches.
Many unfamiliar shrubs were in flower and mingled their
honeyed perfume with the incense of cedars. In open spaces
banks of white lilies heralded the return of spring.

An interlude of several days at Harsil, where the surplus
baggage had been deposited, passed in pleasant uneventfulness.
Unstinted fresh food and sleep was all that glacier-weary men
asked for. Two of the party, Hicks and Kirkus, who were now
due to return to England, packed up, leaving the other three of
us to make the crossing of the divide between the basins of the
Ganges and the Satlej, into the country of Kunawar known to
readers from the pages of Kim. Its own people call it Khunu,
a name which I like better than its Indiani&ed variant, A
fresh troop of porters, drastically reduced in number, was
engaged. This time there were plenty to select from, as all the
Jadhs had come up to the summer pastures: also a number of
Tibetans had crossed the frontier seeking work. We were
therefore able to confine our choice to these two races, and to
exdude doubtful or troublesome elements.

,*l<.?om the moment that we began to have dealings with" the
Tibetans, we felt ourselves in sympathetic company. Though
ho one could then have foreseen the far-reaching effects fated to
spring from this fresh contact, we felt from the outset that here
was something entirely new, and that we had stepped right out

of the circle of influences that had enclosed our lives hitherto,
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